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Later Poets." No mention is made of E. R. Sill's leavening influence as a 
culture medium of the East, the Pacific Slope, and the Middle West; none, 
of Gilder's stirring songs of civic life, many of them in free verse; none, of 
Hovey's excited militarism in response to the bugle notes of the Spanish 
War. And no mention of any sort is made of the one indubitable major 
poet since 1870 — William Vaughn Moody. 

This brief comment has dealt perforce with the defects of the work in 
hand; and now the available space is used up. It remains to be said at 
the end as at the beginning that in spite of these defects this History of 
American Literature since 1870 contains a great deal of information, and 
offers a survey which as yet can be found nowhere else. 

Percy H. Boynton 
University of Chicago 



Jacke Jugeler. Edited by W. H. Williams. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1914. Pp. xxii+75. 

In form and presswork Professor William's edition of Jacke Jugeler is 
very artistic. In the main the editing is excellent. The text seems to be an 
exact reprint of the unique original except for a few less essential details 
such as the failure to mark the folios of the original and to indicate the expan- 
sion of ampersand. The only known fragment from a later edition is printed 
in an appendix. A valuable series of notes is replete with citations of the 
passages from Plautus which influenced the wording of the play and with 
illustrations from contemporary literature to explain the colloquialisms and 
slang expressions that abound. In the introduction are presented the actual 
facts known in regard to the date and production of the play, and here the 
editor has also attempted to establish Udall's authorship of the interlude — 
but without success, I think. 

The evidence for Udall's authorship is primarily that of parallel phrases. 
Features indicating individual peculiarities, such as the unusual spellings 
listed in the introduction and the Chaucerian expressions traced in the 
notes, suggest a field for study not utilized by the editor, but the parallels 
to Udall's phraseology listed offer no example of the individuality that marks 
an author as a phrase-builder. Indeed, the editor's own notes show that the 
greater number of these parallels are well established bits of comic patter, 
and doubtless others traced here only in Udall's work could be found else- 
where. "Arayed," for instance, is used in the same sense by Skelton. 
Without some tangible bit of evidence that the play is by Udall, the long 
argument that in the epilogue Udall represents himself as having been made 
a scapegoat in his conviction and dismissal from Eton has no value. Udall's 
own words confessing guilt can hardly be interpreted as favorably as Professor 
Williams would interpret them. On the other hand, the explanation of the 
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epilogue as a veiled attack on Catholicism with allusions to transubstantiation 
(Boas, Cambridge History of English Literature, V, 120) seems to fit both the 
time of the production of the interlude and the wording of the epilogue. 
University of Chicago C. R. Baskervill 



Disguise Plots in Elizabethan Drama. A Study in Stage Tradition. 

By Victor Oscar Freeburg. New York: Columbia University 

Press, 1915. Pp. ix+241. 
Dr. Freeburg's Disguise Plots is a book full of valuable material. Hun- 
dreds of European stories and plays are either analyzed or listed. The 
general plan of the volume, too, is excellent — to discuss the dramatic value 
of disguise, then to give a history of the development of the various con- 
ventions, and finally to classify the uses of disguise in the Elizabethan 
drama. But the expectation of a scientific study and classification of dis- 
guise motives raised by such a plan and such a bulk of material is only partly 
realized. One can ordinarily pardon many shortcomings in the handling of a 
vast body of material, but in this particular case little value attaches to a 
discussion of the well known conventions of disguise — commonplaces to the 
student of the drama — unless the treatment is made final. The artificial limit 
to plays before 1616 leaves the study incomplete — an incompleteness empha- 
sized by the author's constant references to later plays — and the failure to 
discuss disguise conventions that are not included in his six categories causes 
him to relegate some plays to notes or passing reference. The Alchemist 
and Eastwards Hoe, for example, are not definitely placed. But the chapter 
on "Origin and Extent" is the weakest in the book. Instead of a definite 
study of conventions that influenced the Elizabethan drama, an eclectic 
method is followed by which whatever has come within the author's range 
is accumulated, and relations are indicated in haphazard fashion. Rogue 
literature is neglected in connection with "multiple disguise." Of the 
Ingannati plot and its numerous congeners down to Twelfth Night the 
author says, "It would require considerable time and skill to analyze and 
study those plots thoroughly, and to ascertain their relations with Twelfth 
Night" (p. 47). But surely this early modification of the Plautine twin idea 
by the disguise motive in the interest of romantic comedy is exceedingly 
important for the fusion of classical comedy and romantic story, and should 
be placed in its relation to the extensive romantic comedy of the Renais- 
sance in England. In connection with the discussion of origins, a more syste- 
matic classification of all disguise material from which the Elizabethan 
drama drew should have been made, and at least a brief classification of other 
motives to which the disguise motive is readily added should have been 
given. Only then would a discriminating discussion of Elizabethan con- 
ventions be possible. c R Baskervill 

University of Chicago 
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